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would rediscover in his final period, Hardest of all the
self-taught lessons Hawthorne learned was that each
work of art should be right by its own laws, which are
never quite the same as those governing any other work
of art, and that each should be complete within its
frame. Besides being a series of balanced tableaus, the
action of his novels consists of interactions among a few
characters (usually four), so that each book becomes a
system of relationships, a field of force as clearly defined
and symmetrical as a magnetic field. He was the first
American writer to develop this architectural concep-
tion of the novel; and even in France Madame Bovary
wasn't published until seven years after The Scarlet
Letter had appeared in Boston.

Flaubert and Hawthorne had not a little in common:
the same search for perfection, the same mixture of real-
ism and romanticism, the same feeling that each new
novel was a totally new problem in mood and organiza-
tion. Frederic Moreau of Sentimental Education was
said to be a self-portrait of Flaubert; and one cannot fail
to note his resemblance to Miles Coverdule of The
Blithedale Romance, who was said to be a self-portrait
uf Hawthorne. The striking difference between the two
authors was that Flaubert regarded himself as living and
working at the center of the civilized world, whereas
Hawthorne remained the complete provincial even
when living in Europe. He was provincial in both the
good and the bad sense of the word; in the good sense
because he knew his province, accepted his part in it,
and serenely judged everything else in the world by
New England standards (so that he transferred the
Greek legends to the Berkshires after purifying triers
as he said, of all moral stains); and provincial in the bad
sense because his localism made him misjudge the works
of art he saw and the persons he met in foreign coun-
tries.

Sometimes lie talked and wrote less like Flaubert